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THE PRESS GANG, 


This picture is taken from that very 
interesting book called ‘Thirty Years 
from Home.” It is intended to represent 
some British sailors in the act of seizing 
an American seaman at Lisbon. The 
poor fellow is doomed to be dragged off 
to a strange ship, and carried to sea 
against his will. This press gang is an 
odious affair. The English in time of 
war procure a large number of sailors in 
this way. It is composed of armed men, 
headed by an officer; they go ashore in 
the evening, and lay hands upon as many 
able-bodied men as they can find. Re- 
sistance is useless, because they carry 
loaded pistols and cutlasses, and would 
shoot or cut down a man in a moment. 
If you read Mr. Leech’s book you will 
find a great many curious facts about 
sailors and press gangs, ships and battles. 
His book is all true, and will do you good, 
while it instructs yoy.—S. S. Messenger. 








MORALITY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
KNOWLEDGE MORE DESIRABLE THAN 
BEAUTY. 


‘Come, Emily, now for a walk,” said 
Jane W. to her sister, as she sat practis- 
ing her last lesson in music, ‘Don’t sit 
drumming at that old piano any longer, I 
beg of you. .I am going to call on those 
young ladies, that are visiting Susan Lin- 
coln, and should like your company.” 

*‘ Indeed, sister,” said Emily, ‘I should 
be delighted to go with you, but I haven’t 
half learned this tune; it is my last les- 
son, and is very difficult; beside that, 
there is my French lesson I must learn 
this evening, so you must excuse me this 
afternoon.” ‘* Ohyes,” exclaimed Jane, 
‘it is always the way with you, you ar 
forever poring over some stupid lesson or 
other. For my part, I see no use in study- 
ing all thetime. Neither have I learned 
my lessons, but for all that, I shan’t neg- 
lect my friends.” ‘Neither shall I be 
guilty of any incivility towards my friends, 
[ assure you, sister,” said Emily in reply. 
‘“* But duty first and pleasure afterwards,” 
is my motto you know. I intend to 
prepare all my lessons, and then if there 
is time, make some calls; and Jane why 
don’t you do the same? You know fa- 











ther is at a great expense for our educa- 
tion, and surely we ought to profit by the 


advantages he allows us. True you are 
very beautiful, but ”—* Oh well, study as 
much as you please; but don’t preach to 
me,” said Jane, interrupting her sister. 
‘JT am inno mood for a lecture, so good 
bye, and a pleasant afternoou to you.” 
The preceding conversation took place 
between Jane and Emily W. daughters 
of a respectable Lawyer, residing in a 
flourishing village, in Massachusetts. 
Jane, the eldest, was uncommonly pre- 
possessing in her personal appearance. 
She had a fine face and form which at- 
tracted universal attention, wherever she 
went. While Emily, on the contrary, 
who was rather plain, always passed un- 
noticed ; no one turned to look at her, as 
at her sister or to enquire who is that 
beautiful~girl? It was only at home, or 
in her own circle of acquaintance, that 
Emily shone. There she was loved and 
valued as she deserved. If her younger 
sister or brother were in trouble, and 
needed assistance, it was to Emily they 
always went, and it was to her the moth- 
er, who was an invalid, looked for helpand 
comfort. She was also a great blessing 
to her father, for she had a good mind, 
and had profitted by the instructions she 
had received at home, and at school; 
while her sister who was allowed the same 
opportunities for improvement, had neg- 
lected them all. She foolishly thought 
her beauty would compensate for the 
want of everything else, and would spend 
hours at the glass, or in preparing a new 
dress for a party, while Emily was read- 
ing some useful book, practising her mu- 
sic, or doing some kind act, for her little 
brother or sister. If there was company 
visiting at the house, it always devolved 
upon Emily (although she was the young- 
est) to entertain them, and it was with 
real pride and delight, her father listened 
to her sensible remarks when she joined 
in conversation with him and his friends. 
Emily often expostulated with her sis- 
ter, upon the folly of her conduct, and 
tried to persuade her to improve her time, 
and profit by her advantages ; but all in 
vain, she thought of nothing but her beau- 
ty, until the sudden death of her father, 
(who contrary to their expectations left 
them very destitute) made it necessary 
for her to do something for her own sup- 


port. Then, asshe had no education, she 
was actually obliged to take the place of 
chamber maid in a Hotel. Her sister 
truly pitied, but could not help her, al- 
though she taught Music and French ina 
large Seminary, and received a high sal- 
ary—for she had an invalid mother, as 


Bi Lael! as a little brother and sister depen- 


dent upon her. It was then, poor Jane 

deeply regretted her past mispent time. 

It was then she felt how utterly valueless 

is mere personal beauty, unaccompanied 

by a cultivated mind. Maria. 
Worcester, Mass. July 19th. 





THE NURSERY. 








Written for the Youth’s Compunion. 
STORY OF AN OLD MAN, 


When I was a child, there was an old 
man in ragged clothes with a long white 
beard, and bushy locks as white as snow, 
who used to travel the road continually. 
He was a foreigner, and said he had been 
in this country ever since the revolution- 
ary war. He had had fits a long time, 


fin’ consequence of which his mind had 


become impaired, so that he appeared 
somewhat idiotic ; still he had a very ven- 
erable uppearance even in his rags, and 
I had somehow acquired a great rever- 
ence for him, and never failed to drop 
him a curtsey, when [I met him in the 
road, though he took no kind of notice 
of me. 

He was a great eater, and used to stop 
at nearly every house and ask for food, 
always in the same manner, ‘ Will you 
please to give me little something to eat ; 
I’m most star-v-ed to death.” Most peo- 
ple treated him very kindly and readily 
supplied his wants, though he was some- 
times turned off with a denial. This 
however, was not the case at my father’s 
door, but food, lodging or clothing, as he 
might need, was cheerfully bestowed upon 
him. He appeared very grateful for fa- 
vors, and always thanked his benefactors 
in the same language. ‘I thank you, 
ma’am, I thank you kindly, ma’am, I 
thank you a thousand times. God bless 
you, ma’am, God bless you, ma’am.” 

One day my father and mother went 
from home for a few hours and left four 
of us little children to keep house. Ear- 
ly in the afternoon this old man came in. 
After looking around the room and see- 
ing none but children, he enquired, 
“Your folks gone?” We told him they 
were. He then turned and went imme- 
diately out without asking for any thing, 
or even stopping to warm himself, al- 
though it was quite a cold day. “He 
wants something to eat,” we all exclaim- 
ed as soon as he had shut the door, “let’s 
call him back.”” So we all ran out after 
him, and my little brother followed him 
to the gate and enquired, “should you 
like something toeat?’”’ ‘ Yes,” said the 
old man, ‘I’m most star-v-ed to death.” 
He then came in and we placed him a 
chair by the fire in a good place to warm 
him. Then my little sister and myself 
ran and got the spider, and cut down 
four or five sausages to cook for the old 
man’s dinner. When they were done, we 
set him a little table by the fire with 
bread and butter and cheese, and a bowl 














of hot ginger tea, and had the pleasure 
of seeing him take a very hearty meal. 
As soon as he had finished his repast he 
arose, and after having bestowed upon us 
his usual thanks and benediction went on 
his way. We then went to work and car- 
ried his chair out of doors, and swept the 
floor three or four times over, fearing he 
might have scattered some vermin, as he 
had sometimes been known to do when 
taking off his hat, and then the dishes 
underwent as thorough a washing as if we 
had been under the ceremonial laws of 
the Israelites. 

The remainder of the afternoon we 
spent very pleasantly, and when our fa- 
ther and mother came home and heard 
the report of our proceedings, they did 
not reprove at all, but as we thought 


rather commended us for what we had’ 


done. It is now many years since I have 
seen or heard any thing of this old man, 
and no doubt he has long ere this gone 
down to his last resting place. I. G. A. 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 
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“HOW MANY HAVE YOU BROKEN.” 


A few weeks since I was instructing a 
class of little boys in the Sabbath School, 
whose bright and intelligent'countenances 
evinced a deep interest in the subject be- 
fore them. 

The lesson was, the ** Ten Command- 
ments,” and afier they had repeated them 
all perfectly, I requested each one te 
think how many he had broken. Samuel 
was the first to speak, and with a blush- 
ing countenance he said, ‘I’ve stole, 
I’ve stole out of my mother’s cupboard !” 

The honesty of this confession inter- 
ested me very much, as it showed a prac- 
tical application of the law, even to the 
conduct ofa child. I replied, ‘ But you 
forgot while you were doing it, that one 
of God’s commands is, ** Thou shalt not 
steal,” and that he requires children to 
obey him as well as grown people, didn’t 
you 7” 

*¢ Yes, ma’am.” 

George, in the meantime, looked rath- 
er confused, but at length said with con- 
siderable confidence, * J haven’t broken 
any.” 

‘““Haven’t you? Let us see. You 
know one of the commandments is, 
‘‘ Honor thy father and thy mother, that 
thy days may be long upon the land which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee.” Now, 
have you always been kind and affection- 
ate to your mother, and consulted her 
pleasure rather than your own? When 
she has wished you to take care of, and 
amuse your little brother or sister, have 
you never spoken impatiently, and per- 
haps disobeyed and grieved her by run- 
ning away to your play? 

“Another command is, ‘* Remember 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” Did 
you never play on the Sabbath? When 
you have been in the house of God, did 
you never turn over the leaves of your 
hymn-book, or whisper to some of your 
companions, instead of listening to what 
the minister said to you? Do you not 
sometimes, even in the Sabbath School, 
think of the playthings you have left at 
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home, and wish for Monday morning to 
come, that you may commence your 
sports again with your sled or your kite? 
Do you think you have kept all the com- 
mandments?” 

‘*No, ma’am.” 

The other boys seemed rather afraid to 
say any thing, lest they should condemn 
themselves; but as | proceeded familiar- 
ly to illustrate the different waysin which 
they might disobey God, they appeared 
to feel that they had broken more of bis 
holy commands than they had supposed 
while studying them, and I could not but 
hope they would be more careful for the 
future. 


Perhaps some of you, children, either 


think, with little George, that you have 


not broken the commandments, or, that 
you are so young God does not notice 


whether you obey him or not. If you 


examine carefully, I think you will see 
that you have many, many times sinned 
against God; and let me tell you, that he 
does notice every act of disobedience, and 
is grieved and offended when you neglect 


his commands. 


And since God is so good and kind to 
you, are you not willing to love him, and 
Christ 
loves little children, and he knows that 
it is sometimes very difficult for you to 


try more to obey him? Jesus 


do right; but he will be your Friend, and 


if you pray to him, and ask him to help 
Will you not, 
then, when you are at home, or at school, 
or at play, try always to do what is right 


you, he will be with you. 


and pleasing to him!—S. S. Visitor. 


am situated, near the junction of two fre} 
quented roads. To me itis a delightful! 
place. I cannot with some tell of having 
seen, 
“Mountains and deep embosomed lakes, 

Islands and seas and dim-discovered shores ,” 


but I stand in view of « Rivers and woods 
and hills, and verdant vales,” which have 
sprung up as if by magic within my viey. 
These pleasant hills and fields and va 
and meadows green, having been long 
since my remembrance one unbroken 
forest. 

In front is the smooth green meadow 
decorated with flowers, and beyond, the 
verdant wood where the ash, the walnut 
and the maple raise their luxuriant fo- 
liage, while here and there is to be seen 
the dark green pine or the still more dark 
and gloomy shaded hemlock. ° 

On my left rises the spire of the village 
church, while far off among the hills are 
numerous small villages and hamlets, 
with now and then a solitary cottage or 
some stately mansion to diversify the 
scene. 

Far away in my rear rises a small clear 
stream, which winds its way beautifully 
down the green hills, through veqpat 
pastures and rich mowing grounds, bab- 
bling along over its smooth pebbles and 
miniature waterfalls, till it reaches the 
green meadow below. Here upon the 
little stream near the borders of my gar- 
den, have I often seen troops of little tru- 
ant girls, with their bonnets hanging 
upon their shoulders and their fair hair 
blown back by the breeze, who on their 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE OLD HOUSE. 


Those who read the Youth’s Compan- 
ion, sometimes meet with something like 
the following, ‘‘ History of a Bird, writ- 
** History of a Doll,” &c. 
Now I have noticed that children are 
very much amused with such stories. 
Perhaps they are not the most profitable 
kind of reading, and I suppose that even 
children would not wish for them very 
often; but if they would like, I have itin 
my mind to give them tne history of a 
Perhaps they would prefer to 
hear it from the house itself. Well then 


ten by itself.” 


House. 


we will listen to what it has to say. 
I am fast going to decay. 
must soon fall and mingle with the dust 


My life has been an eventful one, and in 
my humble opinion not altogether a use- 


less one. It seems to methat some smal 


memorial of it may with propriety be left 
With this view I commence my 
With a 
little aid from imagination I might make 
out a very marvellous tale; but I prefer 


behind. 


story. It is tobe a true one. 


to give a plain unvarnished narration o 
facts. 


It is more than one hundred and thirty 
years since I come into existence, and 
here have stood from that memorable 
day to the present time, and have given 
shelter to more than twice that number 
of human beings, with some of whom in 
the course of my narrative my readers 


_may become somewhat acquainted. 


It is upon the southern side of a hill I 


I feel that I 


way to school, were attracted hither by 
the bright flowers which grew upon its 
margin. The cowslip, the columbine, 
the lily, the iris and the cardinal flower, 
each in their season rear their showy 
heads to attract the little wanderers from 
their path. 

My readers will pardon me for having 
dwelt so long upon these scenes. But 
little now transpires beneath my reofyto 
attract my attention. I love t@ dook 
abroad upon the surrounding landscape. 
My eye is ever open to its beauties. My 
ear is awake to the sounds which reach 
me from every sidé, the joyful music of 
the birds, the bleating of the sheep and 
the lowing of the herds, upon the adja- 
cent hills, the roaring of the river and the 
murmuring of lesser streams, while ever 
and anon, the ponderous steam engine 
with its thundering cars comes rolling 
along, drowning for a few moments with 
its deafening roar every other voice or 
sound; then as it proceeds in its onward 
march its loud thunders dying away among 
the distant hills. 

I can hardly forbear saying one word 
of my garden, which was once my pride. 
Nothing now remains of all its glory save 
a few rose-bushes, which still myamtain 
their standing, though nearly choked 
with weeds, a few moss covered currant 
bushes and the ever faithful vine, which, 
notwithstanding its props have long since 
fallen and decayed upon the ground, still 
lives and clings for support to whatever 
it may find, not forgetting in each return- 
ing autumn to bring forth its clusters of 
rich fruit, though the hand that planted 
and trained it has long since mingled with 
the dust. 

He who laid my foundation and reared 
my superstructure, was one who feared 
the Lord with all his house, and whose 
jjname now stands upon the records of 

yonder church as one of sixteen who first 
composed that now large body. Having 
completed his habitation and arranged 
all things according to his mind, he took 
possession with his numerous family of 
¢|80ns and daughters. Here with these my 

occupants, my early days were spent in 
solitude and quiet. I knew not, except 
from hearsay, that there was another 
house in the universe. I looked around 
me on every side from the elevated spot 
on which I stood, yet nothing met my eye 
but lofty hills and impenetrable forests. 
At length some little spots began to be 
cleared and small houses erected. And 





| |low sloping ones of my neighbors. 
cied myself a being of a superior order, 
and one of the most highly favored ones 
of the earth. 


briars and thorns. 


That pride which J] have since learned 
goeth before destruction. 
superior length and breadth, and con-| 
trasted my high gambrol roof with the 


llooked at my 
I fan- 


Alas, my ignorance and 
I have been taught them with 
Later years and more 
mature judgment have made me ashamed 
of such feelings, yet I will not deny that 
they once had a place in my heart. 

But to retura—I love to look back 
upon those early first days; they were 
among the happiest of my life. Well do 
I remember the form and feature of each 
individual. Ah how happy they looked 
as they sat around the room, listening to 
their father as he read from an ancient 
book covered with green cloth, which 
used to lie upon the stand. The family 
altar too, 1 remember that, and how they 
came around it. 
cupations too, I remember them all. 


folly ! 


away. 


ringer in their hands to eat it. 
great fires. 
girls ever saw the like. 


termed it. 


in length, and two anda half in diameter 


the top, the andirons put in their place 
the large fores-tick brought in, and al 


used to say. 


other lofty trees. 
vanity to think myself an object of envy 


composed, devoted to so noble a purpose 
lot. 
to do it, did I not hope that a history o 
warning to others. 

axes as they rang through the woods 
were engaged clearing up the ground 


and if by chance a deer came that way 


frequently the next thing was a hauncl 


of venison for dinner. 


than their own native forest afforded. 


in other pursuits. 


years of my’ existence. 





now I began to feel the risings of pride. 





And their different oc- 


There was Lucy, and Mary, and Debo- 
rab, and Nancy, with their spinning 
wheels, their wool and their flax, their 
cards and their tow, and such a scratch- 
ing and hurrying, and reeling as there 
was from morning till night. What would 
some of the present generation of little 
girls think of such a sight, for 1 have 
learned that such things have all passed 
There was the worthy matron 
oo—I seem to see her figure still—setting 
on the great pot to make a mess of pottage 
for supper. And how would these little 
girls like a mess of that same pottage, and 
sit down by the large fire with their por- 
Oh those 
None of you little boys and 
What a merry 
time they had in getting on a log, as they 
The father with two or three 
of his sons, by the aid of handspikes, 
would roll the great log up to the door 
and into the house, across the large kitch- 
en floor up th the hearth ; then the andi- 
rons must be removed, and the fire raked 
forward, and the log rolled over into its 
place, a great log not less than four feet 


Then the great back-stick was laid on 


things restored to proper order, and the 
fire would begin to burn despite the snow 
and ice upon the wood, and soon it blazed 
up above the mantel-tree, as the children 


At this stage of my existence, I ofien 
beheld lofty trees cut down and made into 
fuel for my hearth, besides which my 
own large timbers once stood in form of 
And now I had the 


I fancied those trees, already marked for 
the axe, could not willingly have seen 
their neighbors, of which my frame was 


while theirs was to be but the common 
1 blush to record such things against 
myself, and could hardly be prevailed on 


my pride and my abasement might be a 
Well do I remember the sound of the 


where the venerable father with his sons 


down went their axeS and off they ran 
with their guns in pursuit; and not un- 


Sometimes too 
pursuit was given to some large wolf or 
bear, which would come around their 
dwelling in quest of something better 


But those days passed away. One af- 
ter another of the boys and girls disap- 
peared, as they arrived to manhood, then 
the father and mother left, and I found 
myself inhabited by other beings engaged 


Here permit me to pass over some few 
I might relate 
some things in connection with the rev- 
olutionary war, and Shay’s rebellion ; 


but I forbear and passon to other scenes, 
Changes were now rapid. New faces 
appeared. Individuals came and went 
with each returning year. At length a 
more permanent change was effected. 
The family altar which had been thrown 
down was again erected ; the great Bible, 
was again upon “the stand.” I promis- 
ed myself many happy days. I had hap- 
py days, but the days of darkness too, 
were many. Sickness and sorrow took 
possession; death many times entered 
my windows, and at length the father of 
the family was borve away to his last rest- 
ing place. 


past. Henceforth little remains for me 
to relate but tales of shame and sorrow. 
[ soon became acquainted with things 
concerning which | had hitherto known 
nothing except by the hearing of the ear. 
My next occupant was a musician, 
The sound of the violin now struck my 
ear. Parties of pleasure assembled, and 
my large parlor was converted into a 
ball-room. 1 thought mankind were for- 
getting that they were mortal, or else that 
it had indeed ceased to be so. It might 
be that death had thrown his last dart, 
and these assembled beings were holding 
u jubilee in commemoration of the joyful 
event. I had scarce come to this conclu- 
sion, ere another shaft come through my 
window; and I learned that human be- 
ings endowed with reason could sport upon 
the brink of the grave. 

Soon I had another painful lesson to 
learn. He who next came to dwell un- 
der my roof frequently had an appear- 
ance as if laboring under some strange 
illness. His lips were compressed, his 
countenance pale and ghastly, and he 
would mutter forth strange sounds which 
I could not understand. 1 knew not what 
to make of it. His family did not attempt 
anything for his relief; but would retire 
and weep or wring their hands like per- 
sons in great affliction. I soon discover- 
ed that he was in the habit of drinking 
something from a bottle which would 
bring on this same strange illness. Some- 
times he would gnash his teeth and utter 
-|oaths which made me tremble from head 
to foot, for I remembered to have heard 
»|my former occupant read from his ven- 
l|}erated book something about a curse 
whieh should enter into the house of him 
that sweareth, and consume it with the 
timbers thereof, and the stones thereof. 

Soon I thought I began to realize the 
effects of this dreadful threatening. I be- 
gan to decay and my breaches were not 
repaired. My large windows which were 
once my pride and ornament were now 
stuffed with rags and not unfrequently or- 
namented with broken jugs and bottles. 
-| Those were dark days. 1 had now learn- 
ed that I was the habitation of the drunk- 
ard. Often was I ready to sink into the 
earth with shame as the passer by point- 
:}ed at my windows and falling doors, 
those evidences of iniquity and ruin 
within. 

During those days I heard much of 
f| Temperance and Temperance Societies, 
both from friends and foes. 
pected great things from these societies. 
Perhaps they have already accomplished 
»|the work which they were raised up to do. 
I have since heard something of Cold 
3;| Water Armies. I trust they have before 
»|this time marched through the length and 
breadth of the land, quenching every rum 
fire, and breaking every jug and bottle 
1| which came in their way. However, one 
thing I am quite sure of. The Cold Wa- 
ter Army will not be defeated. Let me 
say go on, wage war with king Alcohol 
and all his emissaries, leave them no foot- 
ing in your beloved land; pursue them 
till they are driven from the face of the 
earth. 

But to my story. All things must have 
an end, and so at last ended these days 
of shame. For a long time I remained 
without an occupant, until a remnant of 
the peeled and scattered tribe of the Nix- 








that I was highly honored, in thus being 
able in my old age to afford a shelter to 








And now my golden days were all ‘ 








1 have ex-— 
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the poor and friendless. True my win- 
dows were broken, and my doors off their 
hinges, but they thankfully accepted my 
poor accommodations and appeared very 
happy in their basket and broom-making 
employment. 

At length they decamped, and some of 
the sons of Erin came to me for shelter. 
I suspect, however, that [ received no 
thanks for my hospitality, for the snow 
drifted in upon them, their potatoes were 
frozen, and they thought themselves 
worse off than their neighbors in their 
shanties. But their work was soon done, 
and they went away? 

Next come the inhabitants of a far dis- 
tant isle, who spoke a barbarous language 
which neither myself nor their visitors 
could understand. Here for a time they 
lived, without bed or table or chair or 
stool or cooking utensil of any kind, until 
they bound up their effects and marched 
away- 

Here I have since stood tenantless. 
But one solitary being seems to regard 
me with any interest. She comes almost 
daily with her bundles of rags and sticks, 
old brushes and mats, pieces of broken 
ware and worn out tin dishes, old shoes 
and birch bark, dried berries and decay- 
ed fruit, with as many efceteras as ever 
belonged to a pedlar’s pack. Here Lau- 
ra (whom from some cause or other I sus- 
pect has become demented) throws them 
all down in heaps, or arranges them ac- 
cording to her fancy. Sometimes my 
“ beaufats,”’ and shelves, where once glis- 
tened long rows of bright pewter plates 
and broad deep platters of the same met- 
al, are filled with sticks, broken wheels 
and brickbats, and the cupboards which 
once contained my china and silver plate, 
are ornamented with clam shells, dried 
weeds, and broken ware. 
Laura’s effects are drenched through by 


the rains—for | cannot now protect them. | = 


Then the first sunny day she comes, pa- 
tiently carries them all out tgdry. Some- 
times she sits for hours looking over her 
treasures or adorning her hat with flow- 
ers. I shall miss her sadly should she go 
away to return no more. Many a visi- 
tor too, do I receive on Laura’s account, 
as no one seems willing to pass my door, 
without taking a look at her possessions. 
My history now draws toa close. It 
is certain that but few more days remain 
forme. Already some parts of my tot- 
tering frame have fallen or been removed. 
From a few words which I have recently 
heard, I have strong apprehensions that 
I am about to be torn in pieces and sold 
for firewood. I will now close with a few 
words of the wise son of Sirach, which 
have been ringing in my ears almost con- 
tinually for the last thirty years. ‘ Ex- 
alt not thyself in the day of honor, lest 
thou fall; for many kings have sat upon 
the ground, and many mighty men have 
been brought low.” I. G. A. 











NATURAL HISTORY. 








AN ARISTOCRATIC EAGLE, 


A writer in Silliman’s Journal, giving an 
account of the birds of Connecticut, thus de- 
scribes an Eagle, domesticated in his yard. 
In was what Audubon calls “the Washington 
Eagle.” 

“This noble bird was shot in New 
Canaan in April, 1821, and was sent to 
me it Stratford by Mr. J. Silliman. He 
soon recovered from his wound, and be- 
came perfectly domesticated. I kept him 
a while confined, but soon found it un- 
necessary, because if he left my premises, 
he would return to the stand at night. I 
have known him to eat fourteen birds, 
(mostly Muscicapa tyrannus, kingbird,) 
and then he was satisfied for a week. 
He appeared to prefer this mode of living, 
and paid no attention to a daily supply. 
He however, in the course of the summer, 
became so mischievous among the young 
ducks of my neighbors, that I was com- 
pelled to kill him. A single anecdote of 
his conduct may not be uninteresting. 
While he had possession of my front yard, 


Sometimes | § 


occupying the centre as his stand, (the 
‘walks making a semicircle to the door,) 
‘he would remain perféctly quiet if gentle- 
men or ladies entered; but if a person 
with tattered garments, or such persons 
as were not accustomed to come in at the 
front door, entered the yard, it was actu- 
ally dangerous for them, and they could 
only escape the tremendous grasp of his 
talons by running with their full strength 
and shutting the gate after them. . Facts 
of this kind often occurred, and I was 
occasionally compelled to release from 
his grasp such individuals as he had taken 
captive. With one claw in the sward 
and grass, he would hold quietly any 
man with the other. My domestics, both 
male and female, often felt this power of 
his talon and grasp. He would not allow 
their passing in that yard, and long ac- 
quaintance did not change his temper 
towards them. If however, such persons 
passed by him in the adjoining yard, to 
the door in the rear of the house, he made 
no complaints. What renders this truly 
remarkable was, he had no training to 
this purpose while in my possession, and 
was wild when I received him.” 
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UNCLE PETER’S STORIES. 


the Wicked Young Man ;—his° wanderings— 

his riotous life—his misery—his return—re« 

ception by his father. The story applied. 

Dear Cuitpren:—Here I am, you 
see, looking like a hale, merry old man, 
with my little friends round me listening 
to my stories. 

In a distant, but beautiful land, there 
once lived an elderly gentleman, who had 
two sons, of whom he was very fond. 
Everything that a kind father, with large 
wealth, could do for them, he did with all 
readiness and love. But the youngest 
grew tired of living at home, because he 
could not do every thing he wanted to do. 
So he went to his father one day, and 
asked him for that share of the patrimony 
which belonged to him. 

Now the law of the land obliged the 
father to obey this demand. He there- 


and silver, and, with big tear drops roll- 
ing down his aged cheeks, wished him 
farewell. 

Away went the gay youth, and mount- 
ed on a fiery steed, galloped over hill and 
dale until he was many a long mile away 
from his father’s house. Having arrived 
at a large and wicked city, he called a 
large number of idle, wicked young peo- 
ple round him, and began to spend his 
money in riot, sin and drunkenness. The 
foolish young man thought this was the 
way to be happy. 

1 need not tell you how much he was 
disappointed. Amidst all his noisy jollity, 
he often thought of his father’s quiet halls, 
and heaved a frequent sigh as he thought 
of his folly in leaving them. 

At last hls money was all spent; his 
wicked companions left him; trouble 
came upon him in every possible shape. 
Just then a famine spread over the land, 
and reduced him to the utmost distress. 
Poor young man! He was now a stran- 
ger in a far country, without home, mon- 
ey, clothes, or food. In this extremity he 
went and hired himself to a man who 
kept large droves of pigs, and then he was 
glad if he could.get enough of their food 
to satisfy the cravings of his hunger. 








Uncle Peter’s Vissit to the Children—Story of 


fore counted him out a large sum of gold * 


Behold this once gay youth, seated on 
a rock by the way-side! How ragged 
his dress! how pale his face! how care 
worn and pallid are his features! Sev 
the big tears rolling down his cheeks! 
He tries to walk, but alas, his feet are su 
sore he can scarcely step! Alas, such 
was the state to which his sins had re- 
duced him. J 

But listen! he speaks. What does he 
say? ‘* How many hired servants of my 
father’s have bread enough and to spare, 
while I perish with hunger! I will arise 
and go to my father, and say unto him, 
Father, I have sinned against Heaven and 
befure thee, and am no more worthy to 
be called thy son.” 

With this resolution he rose up and af- 
ter much painful travel, came in sight of 
his home; his heart now beating high 
with ope, and anon sinking with fear. 
But, be need not fear; for no sooner did 
his kind-hearted father behold the dim 
outline of his well remembered form in 
the distance, than he ran out tomeet him, 
and falling on his neck kissed him, and 
made him happy. 

Now, dear children, this story is intend- 
ed to show you how kind God is to the 
wicked. The wild yonng man represents 


_|every,sinner who neglects God, the kind 


Father of all. The misery of this prodi- 
gal youth is a faint emblem of the wretch- 
edness of all who neglect religion; and 
the kindness of the aged father in the 
story is a beautiful representation of the 
love of God to the mourning sinner. So 
you learn, children, that sin will make 
you fearfully miserable, and that though 
you feel that misery, God will still have 
merey upon you, if you are sorry, and 
come to him with sorrow and regret. I 
hope all the young prodigals in the world 
will arise and go to their fathers. 
[S. S. Messenger. 





THE NEW FROCK, 

When a girl talks much of dress, and 
admires herself in the looking-glass, she 
sétai¥ to say to all around her, ‘* How 
rpréu@ I am!” And let us remember that 
pride is not confined to the rich and great; 
a poor girl may be proud as well asa 
rich one. 

Little Betsy was a lively girl, whom 
almost every body in the village knew, 
and had known her ever since she was a 
laughing baby. Always the first in her 
class in the Sunday School, and the best 
at her lessons; but, unfortunately, a con- 
stant chatterbox, and mostly in mischief 
at home. She had such good abilities 
that she could learn any thing, and gen- 
erally behaved well as long as you kept 
your eye upon her; but she was never to 
be trusted behind your back. She had a 
heart full of pride and vanity; and yet 
she was the most feeling, tender, and af- 
fectionate child I ever knew; so you see 
she has her guod qualities, as well as her 
bad ones. 

Now Betsey had a grandmother who 
was very fond of her indeed, and often 
made her pretty presents, and on one oc- 
casion she gave her a nice piece of color- 
ed print to make a frock. The little girl 
was much delighted when she first saw 
it, and of course very impatient to make 
her appearance in it. Her mother was 
not much of a hand at her needle, and 
therefore a young woman, who lived at 
the end of a lane near, offered to make it 
for her, ready to wear by the next Sab- 
vath. 

“ Odear !” thought Betsy, ‘‘ how smart 
I shall look! all the children round will 
envy me, and there will not be one of 
them so nicely dressed as I shall be.” 
The tiext day, the little girl, all life and 
activity, ran down the lane, and slily 
peeped in at the window where the young 
woman lived, to see if her frock was be- 
ing made; and she saw, to her great sat- 
isfaction, that it-was all cut out and laid 
on the table, ready to be begun. This 
was a very joyful sight, and forthwith 
she went directly round to several of her 
playmates, to tell them all about her 





present; and she finished her story to 
every one, by saying, ‘ And J shall look 


so smart next Sunday! smarter than any 
of you.” 

Betsy’s heart abounded with pride and 
expectation, and she could think of hard- 
ly any thing but the frock. Well, Fri- 
day came, but it was not done; and Sat- 
urday, but no frock ; something had hap- 
pened to prevent its being finished. Poor 
Betsey’s eyes quite ached with staring up 
the lane, and many were the tears she 
shed when she found out her disappoint- 
ment. Her schoolfellows looked at her 
with an inquiring smile; but she was so 
mortified at being obliged to appear in 
her old clothes, that she took no notice 
of any of them. 

Some of them, who had been rather 
envious at her good fortune, did not scru- 
ple to ridicule and jeer at her, and this 
was very hard to bear; so that her pride 
was sadly hurt. But in the end it all 
turned out for her good, and her disap- 
pointment was of service to her. It hap- 
pened that her lessons were very badly 
repeated, and as this was such a rare oc- 
currence, her teacher took her aside to 
inquire the cause; when little Betsey, 
with a praiseworthy openness, confessed 
it all. She told her teacher how much 
she had thought of her new frock, and 
how she had forgotten to learn; how 
ashamed she felt in being forced to go to 
schoel in her old things, and how very 
sorry she was that she had been so silly. 
Her teacher, anxious to do her soul good, 
seriously talked to her on the folly of 
such conduct, and showéd her how dis- 
pleasing it was in the sight of a pure and 
holy God, whom we profess to worship 
on a Sabbath day more especially. She 
represented to Betsey how mean and con- 
temptible a thing fine dress is at all times, 
and entreated her to seek forgiveness 
from that God whom she had so greatly 
offended. Little Betsey was really prick- 
ed in the heart. and if she shed tears of 
mortified pride before, they were tears of 
real repentance then. She went home to 
reflect.and pray, and as long.as she lives 
I hope she will never forget the new frock. 

Te LSewidpocate. 
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OBITUARY. 

















THB BETTER HOME. 

Most children love home; and, when 
at school, or separated far from those 
they esteem, no sound is so sweet as the 
sound of home. Little Charles dearly 
loved his home; but his friends, who 
knew what would be best for him, sent 
him to a boarding school, at some distance 
from his native town. The half year 
passed away, Charles sometimes thought 
rather slowly ; and the close attention he 
was obliged to pay to his books frequent- 
ly tired him; but he was one of his teach- 
er’s best boys; and, being of a meek and 
gentle temper, all the scholars loved him. 

At length the holydays were rapidly 
approaching, and Charles’s heart beat 
high with expectation and delight. There 
was the loved society of his mamma and 
papa, at his old abode, and all his dear, 
dear brothers and sisters; there was the 
beautiful garden and the orchard, the po- 
ny and the old dog Carlo, and indeed all 
the bright things he could desire; and 
many a bright scheme did he plan, and 
many a sweet anticipation did he enjoy. 
But it was not to be. About a week be- 
fore the holydays began, the poor little 
fellow was suddenly seized with a sad 
pain in his head, and a giddiness which 
affected him much. He quickly became 
worse, and his parents were sent for. 

The doctor fearing that the illness 
might prove of an infectious character, 
all the young people were immediately 
sent to their own residences. The afflict- 
ed child listened, in pensive sadness, to 
the roll of the carriages, as they rattled 





over the stones, and bore his companions 
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away; and often did the heavy sob burst | 
from his aching bosom; but he had this 
hope, and it was as an anchor to his soul 
amid all his grief, that if he were called 
to die, he should got6 a better home. As 
soon as Charles saw his kind parents en- 
ter his room, he burst into tears, and ex- 
claimed, “‘ Mamma, I did think I should 
have seen you at home, not here; 1 do not 
think I shall ever get well again; but 
do hope I shall go to a better home.” 

His mamma conld not, at first, make 
any reply; the gloom of a sick chamber, 
the altered appearance of her boy, the 
probability that he would svon be no 
more; all these things overcame her. 

Charles wondered that she did not an- 
swer him, and he again said, ‘*O! my 
mamma, Jesus Christ will take me toa 
better home; will he not?” 

The good lady, almost broken-hearted, 
then replied to his question, that if he were 
called hence, she trusted he would be 
found with Jesus, and accepted in and 
through him. The many proofs of his 
piety, which in the days of health he had 
often shown, greatly comforted her in the 
prospect of losing him. 

Soon afier this, the dear child became 
insensible ; and though he talked very 
fast, he knew not what he said. A few 
hours, however, before he departed, while 
his tender mother was hanging in silent 
agony over his pillow, he revived, and 
reason partly returned. He gazed at his 
fondest friend, and seemed to wonder 
why she wept; he said something, indis- 
tinctly, about going to his Father’s house, 
about many mansions, about holy angels, 
and a better home; and soon after this, 
one gentle sigh his fetters broke; there 
were one or two slight struggles, and the 
spirit of little Charles appeared before the 
bar of the Eternal. 

Ah! how short is time! how near may 
be eternity! The body of Charles re- 
mained a lifeless corpse; his sweet blue 
eyes had lost their lustre, and the hollow- 
ness of death sat upon his countenance. 
Soon was he carried to the house appoint- 
ed for all living, ta mingle with the dust; 
but we trust that his soul was washed 
white as the driven snow in the blood of 
his Redeemer; and if so, he will * be 
for ever with the Lord.” 

Ye children, to your Saviour haste, 
And trust his kindly care ; 
Entreat forgiveness for the past, 
With all the power of prayer. 
He only can your sins forgive, 
He only can atone, 
And bear you to. yon world of bliss, 
That better, better home. 
[London Child’s Companion. 
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THE LITTLE BOYS AND THE FLOW- 
ERS.—No. 2. 

In my former paper, I described the case of 
the good little boys, who staid and allowed the 
gentleman who owned the flower garden, to con- 
verse with them and instruct them. But in this 
I must describe the case, also, of the other boys 
—or the naughty boys, I may say—the boys 
that were shy and ran away, because they felt 
guilty ; and would not allow the gentleman to 
speak with them, because they were afraid he 
would reprove them. 

In the first place, they failed to get any flow- 
ers from the gentleman, as a present, and had 
only what they took without liberty or stole. 
Not that the gentleman felt unkindly towards 
them. He disapproved very much of their 
naughtiness, but he would have been glad to do 
them a favor. Probably he would not have 
given them any flowers, after he had discovered 
how they had stole them, even if he had had op- 
portunity ; but they gave him no opportunity, 
their sense of shame was so great in view of the 
injustice they had practised towards him, that 
they could not endure his‘presence. If we have 
done wrong, it is always better to confess our 
fault, and then if we are truly sorry for it so that 
we commit it no more, we shall soon find favor 
and gain the respect and confidence of others. 
This kind gentleman loved to sea the little 
boys come and enjoy his flower garden; and 





the boys which ran away because they had 
stolen his flowers, if they had cofe back and 
behaved as they ought to have done, he would 
have been happy to see them too; but it griev- 
ed him, and he was justly displeased, that they 
should venture to steal them and do as they did. 
That was very naughty and wicked. 

But this was not all, in these boys, that dis- 
pleased and grieved the good gentleman. He 
noticed that they were cruel to the numerous 
lijtle bees and insects that were about the flow- 
ers. These, as they crept into some deep flow- 
er, as the hollyhock, to get their food and suck 
the sweet honey, they would shut up in.the 
leaves of the flower, and confine them there. 
Sometimes they would catch them in a phial or 
bottle as they came out, and inthis way, get.a 
whole quantity of them to sportwith. This, the 
gentleman could not bear to see with composure, 
and having once caught one of the lays that 
had not been quite lively enough in getting 
away as he came to the door, he wrested the 
bottle from him, liberated the captives, and gave 
the boy a good sound lecture. No doubt the 
unfortunate insects were very grateful to him, 
and the boy, I hope, has before this, seen the 
folly and wickedness of his ways, in consequence 
of the good instruction the gentleman gave him. 

And this whole story of the boys beigsso de- 
lighted with the gentleman’s flower garden, and 
coming and lingering to view it, and the inci- 
dent I have mentioned of his catching the boy, 
is full of instruction. 

It teaches us how we are all naturally pleased 
with flowers, and how much the benevolent 
Creator has consulted the enjoyment and ‘happi- 
ness of man, not only in that he made the world 
so beautiful and lovely, but in that he herein 
adapted it to what would be required in his 
creature man who was to be the possessor and 
under lord of all. 

And what a conception it helps us to form of 
the original purity and delicacy of man’s moral 
nature, to think of him as made so as to corres- 
pond in purity to the flowers! O, if the moral 
world—the world of thought and fegling and 
desire—could but all answer in pé@rity and 
sweetness to a blooming, fragrant flower gar- 
den, what a state of holiness and happiness 
would be realized, even in this life! 

What a lovely instance, too, we have of the 
goodness of God! The flowers are beautiful to 
the eye, and sweet to the smell, and afford also, 
through the labors of the industrious little bees, 
a most delicious article of food. 

The perversion men so often make of what 
was designed only for good, was noticed at first 
as one of the reflections of the good man, on 
the subject; and certainly nothing is more just 
or manifest than such a reflection. But the 
case serves to show also how ignorance and 
vice and crime are naturally allied, and are pro- 
ductive one of the other. Sometimes, persons 
are wicked even in spite of good instruction; 
but probably these naughty boys, if they: had 
been well instructed in the fear and love of God 
and of their duty to others, they would not have 
done as they did. Their dishonesty and cruelty 
were both the natural fruit of the wickedness of 
their hearts, unchecked by the restraints of 
sound instruction. 

But the story teaches us also to do right, and 
not wrong; and that if we do wrong, though it 
be but in little things, we shall not only bring 
upon ourselves the unhappiness of thinking and 
feeling that we are guilty, but prevent ourselves 
from receiving the favors which otherwise we 
might receive. The naughty boys got no pres- 
ent of flowers from the good gentleman; but 
the good boys enjoyed his favor, in this respect. 
They were happy, too, in themselves and in 
him ; but the naughty boys conscious of guilt, 
could not but feel ashamed and self-condemned. 

The story finally, besides showing us how the 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, 
should teach all grown persons to take an inter- 
est in children and youth, and try to do them 
good. It should also teach the young not only 
to do right, and not shun older persons, but to 
treat them respectfully, and listen to their in- 
structions. There was a courteou8ness and 


propriety in the good gentleman’s ediiduct to- 





wards the good little boys, and in their conduct 
towards him, which is very lovely, and very wor- 
thy of imitation by*all. I hope therefore this 
story of the little boys and the flowers will not 
be a useless story now that itris told. H. 











VARIETY. 








Noah’s Carpenter. 


A gentleman engaged in distributing the 
bound:yolumes of the American Tract Society, 
one day procured the assistance of a boy twelve 
years of age, connected wich the family in which 
he was a guest. On their return home at night, 
the ‘gentleman, after a short season of silence, 
turned to his young fellow-laborer and said, 

“ William, what do you suppose became of 
Noah’s carpenters?” He thought a moment, 
and replied, 

“T suppose they were lost.” 

“ Well, William, what would you have done, 
had you been there?” He immediately replied, 

“ [’d got upon the rudder !” 

The gentleman then told him that was just 
as the impenitent world were all doing,—seek- 
ing salvation in any and every possible way, 
but the only, the appointed way—by repentance, 
and failh in the Lord Jesus Chrat. ‘The only 
way to be saved by the ark was, to believe the 
preaching of Noah, and enter with him, by the 
door, into the ark, But instead of seeking sal- 
vation from the flood by this only, appointed 
way, his first thought—when asked what he 
should have done, had he been there—was, how 
he could have secured safety by his own con- 
trivance, independent of aid from others. What 
folly and wickedness do we manifest, by reject- 
ing the only means of life! 

At length William inquired of the gentleman 
why he asked about Noah’s carpenters. “ Why, 
William, you have been laboring with me to- 
day in building up the kingdom of the Lord Je- 
sus Christ; but I fear you have no personal in- 
terest in that kingdom, and inthis respect you 
resemble those who aided in building an ark for 
the salvation of others, but neglected to enter it 
themselves, and were lost.” With other practical 
remarks the time was passed, till they arrived at 
their home. ’ 

Some months after this occurrence, during a 
revival of religion, that boy was hopefully con- 
verted! In relating the circumstances of his 
awakening and conversion, he referred to the 
above inquiry respecting Noah’s carpenters, and 
the conversation he had with him at that time, 
as the means that were especially blest. 

[S. S. Visiter. 


—__—— 
A Child’s Bequest. 


William Cahoone Kinney, a child of eight or 
ten years of age, and of unusual intelligence, 
who, after tedious and painful suffering, under 
chronic disease, died about three years ago, 
leaving delightful evidence of piety, during his 
last illness requested hiS grandmother to apply 
three pieces of gold cuin of which he was pos- 
sessed, viz. ten dollars to Foreign Missions, ten 
dollars te Domestic Missions, and five dollars to 
the Seaman’s Friend Society. The money ley as 
it was left, connected with associations too ten- 
der to allow his fond relative the heart to touch 
it until the present time, when it was paid as he 
directed.— Chr. Intelligencer. 

————__ 
Family Donations. 

We recently presented the subject of fur- 
nishing libraries for needy Sabbath Schools at 
the West, before the little church at D——. 
Much interest was manifested, and arrangements 
were made,—as they have been in nearly every 
place we have visited, to furnish the means for 
sending out one library or more. On Monday 
morning, a little girl called on her minister and 
gave him 25 cents, saying very modestly, “This 
is for my mother, to assist in sending libraries 
to destitute schools at the West.” She then 
handed him 25 cents more, saying, “ This is for 
me.” Then she handed him 12 1-2 cents, say- 
ing, “This is for my little sister.’ And then 
she gave him 6 1-4 cents, “ And this,” said she 
as a beam of joy and pleasure lighted up her 
countenance, “ this is for the baby /”—S. S. Vis. 

re 
Who was the Wickedest Man, 

A bright little boy was answering the ques- 
tions in the little catechism. Who was the first 
man? Who was the meekest man? Who was 
the strongest man? &c. By and by a question 
was asked, not in the book, viz. “* Who was the 
wickedest man?” and the little boy instantly 
replied, “Moses.” “Why, what makes you 
think Moses was the wickedest man?” “ Be- 
cause,” said he promptly, “ it is wicked to break 
God’s commands ; and Moses broke them au. at 
once.” —Ib. 


~~ 
Love Christ more than this, 
A Karen woman offered herself for baptism. 
After the usual examination, I enquired whether 
she could give up her ornaments for Christ. It 





was an unexpected blow. 1 explained the spirit 
of the gospel. I appealed to her own conscious- 


——1 


ness of vanity. I read her the apostle’s prohi. 
bition, 1 Tim. 2:9. She looked again and again 
at her handsome necklace, then with an air of 
modest decision, that would adorn, beyoné all 
ornaments, any of my sisters whom I have the 
honor of addressing, she took it off, saying, ‘7 
love Christ more than this.’’—Judson’s Address 
to American Females. 
iL: 
The Ceylonese Little Girl. 

The following account is from ‘Letters to 
Sabbath school children,’? by the Rev. Dr, 
Scudder, lately published by the American 
Sunday School Union. 

‘*After she had learned many things about 
Christ, she not unfrequently read the Scriptures 
to the little girls in the school to which she 
belonged, and prayed With them. She used also 
to read the Scriptures to her father and mother, 
and to pray before them. The grandfather, 
who died a few days before her, was a very 
wicked man, and pulled her by the hair, and 
beat her because she read and prayed. This 
she bore patiently, but continued to read and 
pray, as before. When very ill, I visited her, 
She told me that she was going to heaven. | 
was not in the house when she died. Her 
mother told me something about her last mo. 
ments. Her description of her death was very 
remarkable. ‘SHE PRAYED, WAS SILENT, 
AND DIED,’”? 








POETRY. 








Written for the Youth's Companion. 
FAREWELL TO A MISSIONARY. 


Said Dr. Scudder when addressing a Sunday 
School audience, this is the last time I shall ever 
see any of you, until I see you at the judgment 
seat of Christ. I am soon to go back to the 
heathen land from whence I came; there to la- 
bor, till death seals my mission. And my heart 
said, 

Go, servant of the Lord—farewell, farewell ; 

O’er distant seas to regions far away ; 

Go bid thy kindred, friends, a last adieu, 

And soar above the sorrows of this world. 

Go teach the heathen higher still to rise ; 

Go finish what thou hast so well begun ; 

Go bind around thy brow the conqueror's 
wreath ;* 

Go seal thy mission nobly, with thy death. 

In this thou’lt but obey the call of Him, 

Who gave his life for you, for me, for all ; 

He will allow no rival in our hearts ; 

His right it is, and his‘alone;, to say, 


So fare thee well—farewell, again I say ; 


Boston, June 4, 1843, 
* Luke 10, 17. 


AS.S. Scnorar. 


— 
A MOTHER’S GRIEF. 
BY REV. THOMAS DALE. 

To mark the sufferings of the babe 
That cannot speak its woe ; 

To see the infant’s tears gush forth, 
Yet know not why they flow; 

To meet the weak uplifted eye, 
That fain would ask relief, 

Yet can but tell of agony— 
This is a mother’s grief! 

Through dreary days, and darker nights, 
To trace the march of death; 

To hear the faint and frequent sigh, 
The quick and shortened breath ; 

To watch the last dread strife draw near, 
And pray that struggle brief, 

Though all is ended with the close; 
This is a mother’s grief! 

To see in one short hour decay’d 
The hope of future years; 

To feel how vain a father’s prayers, 
How vain a mother’s tears; 

To think the cold grave now must close 
O’er what was once the chief 

Of all the treasured joys of earth ;— 
This is a mother’s grief! 

Yet when the first wild throb is past 
Of anguish and despair, 

To lift the eye of faith to heaven 
And think, “ my child is there !” 

This best can dry the gushing tear, 
This yields the heart relief, 

Until the Christian’s pious hope 
O’er comes a mother’s grief! 

{London Wesleyan Mathodist Magavine. 
“daa A iy 


A CHILD’S PRAYER. 
Father! now the day is past, 
On thy child thy blessing cast. 
Near my pillow, hand in hand, 
Keep thy guardian angel band; 
And throughout the darkling night 
Bless me with a cheerful light. 
Let me rise at morn again 
Free from every thought of pain; 
Pressing through life’s thorny way, 





Keep me, Father, day by day! 


Leave country, kindred, friends, leave all for me. 


A strangers love, a strangers prayers attend thee, 








a) 


